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JUBILEE YEARS. 


EIGHTEEN hundred and eighty-seven will be a 
year of jubilees. Among the things which will 
see their fifty years’ life between now and 
Christmas, and which have proved of immense 
advantage to the community, will be the practical 
application of Electricity as a means of com- 
munication, the introduction of Phonography by 
Isaac Pitman, and the establishing of Building 
societies. Concerning the utility of these to the 
nation, or, in the case of the two first-named, 
it might be said respecting their usefulness to the 
entire world, that it is scarcely necessary to write 
a single word, their advantages to the human race 
being so well known. By means of the electric 
telegraph, the antipodes: is practically brought 
within speaking distance of our shores ; Pitman’s 
phonography has revolutionised the newspaper 
press; and building societies have proved of 
immense benefit to the thrifty among the working 
classes. The jubilee of these will no doubt be 
fittingly celebrated during the present year; but 
the jubilee for which 1887 will be remembered 
in English history will be the completion of the 
fifty years’ reign of Queen Victoria. 

A royal jubilee is not an every-day occurrence, 
and hitherto only three of England’s monarchs 
have lived to rule for fifty years over the nation— 
namely, Henry III., who sat on the throne for 
fifty-six years ; Edward III., who lived for six 
months after completing his jubilee ; and George 
III., who reigned for sixty years, 

Because, therefore, of its rarity, a sovereign’s 
jubilee is always made the occasion of general 
rejoicing. Respecting the celebration of Henry’s 
fifty years’ rule, very little is recorded ; but con- 
cerning that of Edward we learn that ‘he laid 
hold of that era as the occasion of his performing 
many popular acts of government; that he had 
given orders to issue out general and special 
pardons without paying any fees, for recalling 
all exiles, and setting at liberty all debtors to the 
Crown and all prisoners for political matters. 
The parliament, on their parts, not to be wanting 


in gratitude, having obtained their petitions, on 
the day of their rising presented the king with 
a duty of twenty-six shillings and eightpence 
upon every sack of wool for three years, besides 
continuing the former duties upon wools, fells, 
and skins. This year (1377), being a year of 
jubilee, was spent in hunting throughout the 
great forests of England, and other magnificent 
diversions, in which the king laid out an immense 
sum.’ 

By reason of the progress of civilisation, and 
the consequent facilities for chronicling important 
events—slow though they were—particulars as to 
how the jubilee of George III. was celebrated are 
more plentiful than in the case of either of the 
sovereigns to which we have referred. How best 
to celebrate King George’s fifty years’ reign caused 
no little concern to His Majesty’s subjects. The 
occasion was indeed an auspicious one, for a 
like occurrence had not taken place in England 
for nearly four and a half centuries. As may 
be imagined, suggestions almost without number 
were made as to what would be the most fitting 
manner in which to celebrate so interesting and 
rare an event. Among the proposals made was 
one which sounds somewhat droll to our minds— 
it was that each loyal citizen of London should 
attire himself in Windsor uniform on the day 
of jubilee ; and that the ladies should array them- 
selves in dresses of royal-blue velvet or satin, 
and should bedeck their head-dresses with devices 
emblematical of the occasion! When we consider 
the grotesque appearance which the streets would 
have presented had the suggestion been carried 
out, we can hardly suppress a smile at the absurd 
idea, though the proposal appears to have been 
brought forward in all earnestness, and to have 
been received with the utmost soberness, 

Among the suggestions which were carried into 
practice was one—as is customary on the occasion 
of incidents of national interest—that a medal 
should be struck to commemorate the event. This 
bears on the obverse a bust of the king, together 
with his title and the dates of his accession and 
jubilee—October 25, 1760, and October 25, 1809, 
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respectively. On the reverse is a representation 
of England as Fame seated on clouds and triumph- 
ing over mortality. There is likewise a throne, 
illuminated by rays from heaven, and a centenary 
circle, one half of which shows the duration of 
His Majesty’s reign up to that period. 

The imprisonment of debtors for small liabilities 
was at that time a pressing social evil. The 
Morning Post drew attention to the matter, and 
suggested that the best way of celebrating the 
king’s jubilee would be for the residents in 
London to subscribe a sufficient sum of money 
to release the persons confined for debt in the 
City. The debtors were some seventy-two in 
number, and their liabilities amounted to a little 
more than two thousand pounds. The proposal 
met with hearty approval; and the necessary 
amount was speedily subscribed. In other parts 
of the country the same suggestion was acted 
upon; and His Majesty was so much in favour 
of the scheme, that he gave two thousand pounds 
out of his privy purse for the release of poor 
debtors in England and Wales, the distribution 
of the money being intrusted to the Society for 
the Relief of Persons confined for Small Debts. 
He likewise appropriated one thousand pounds 
for a similar purpose in Scotland, and one thou- 
sand pounds in Ireland, out of funds remaining 
at his disposal. 

His Majesty further signalised his fifty years’ 
rule by other gracious acts; for instance, he 
granted a free pardon to all deserters from the 
army and navy, without the severe condition 
usually attendant thereon of serving upon the 
most odious stations ; and all persons confined for 
military offences were released. He likewise 
granted the officers of the army and navy a 
general brevet promotion ; that of the navy con- 
sisting of five admirals, ten vice-admirals, ten 
rear-admirals, twenty post-captains, and twenty 
commanders, all being taken in regular succession 
from the top of their respective lists, Persons 
imprisoned for debts due to the Crown were also 
released, except those whose cases were distin- 
guished by peculiar circumstances of violence or 
fraud, as well as all instances of official delin- 
quency; the latter exception being made on 
account of a determination arrived at by His 
Majesty never to screen from punishment those 
who had abused the power derived from him to 
the injury of his subjects. All prisoners of war 
hitherto on parole were permitted to return to 
their own countries, except the French, who were 
debarred the privilege because of the unparalleled 
severity of their ruler in detaining all British 
subjects in France. 

The nation generally gave vent to its loyalty 
on the occasion of the king’s jubilee, and high 
festival was held throughout the country, the 
Englishman’s characteristic of celebrating import- 
ant or interesting events by feasting being ex- 
tremely prominent. In the metropolis there 
were municipal pageants, = illuminations, 
and abundant feasting. e Lord Mayor (Sir 


Charles Flower) proceeded in state to a thanks- 
iving service at St Paul’s; and salutes of artil- 
ery, fired by regular troops and by corps of 
volunteers, went on for a great part of the day. 
Treats were given to the inmates of the various 
charitable institutions, and innumerable private 
hospitalities took place. Services were held at 
the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish 
places of worship; and perhaps the most touch- 
ing incident connected with these was that wit- 
nessed in the Jewish synagogue, where a sermon 
was preached from Leviticus xxv. 13: ‘In the 
year of this jubilee ye shall return every man 
unto his possession.’ The whole of the twenty- 
first psalm was afterwards sung to the tune of 
God Save the King. 

Windsor, the royal borough, was the scene of 
great rejoicings. As early as six o’clock in the 
morning the sound of trumpets was heard; and 
later in the day the bells of the various churches 
rang merry peals, and a parade of household 
troops, militia, and volunteers took place, Be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock, the king, queen, 
and members of the royal family attended service 
in the private chapel; and subsequently, the 

ueen, Princess Elizabeth, and others, drove to 
rogmore to inspect the preparations for a féte, 
on their way passing under triumphal arches 
and between lines of soldiers. The féte, which 
was held in the evening, was given by the queen, 
and was attended by a select circle of guests. 
At one o'clock the queen, with a brilliant retinue, 
and the mayor and corporation of Windsor, 
walked to the Bachelors’ Acre—a large piece of 
vacant ground near the centre of the town—where 
an ox and some sheep were roasting whole, the 
former having been put on the spit at two o’clock 
in the morning, so that it might be cooked by 
one in the afternoon. The royal party were 
received by fifty bachelors, who conducted them 
to the fire at which the ox was roasting, after 
which they inspected the culinary arrangements. 
The butchers who had charge of the cooking of 
the ox and sheep, the latter of which were put 
on the fire at nine o’clock, and were stuffed with 
potatoes, were (shade of Beau Brummell !) dressed 
in blue frocks and silk stockings. When the 
animals were ready, they were distributed among 
the crowd in the presence of the royal party, 
who were offered and graciously pense the 
first slices, the same being served up to them 
on silver plates by the butchers and bachelors. 
Afterwards, the distinguished ig | were 
entertained to a private banquet; and subse- 
quently they returned to the castle. Of course, 
rejoicings of this character would at that time 
have been incomplete without the old English 
sport of bull-baiting being indulged in, and accord- 
ingly we find that this barbarous diversion was 
provided for the afternoon’s entertainment. In 
the course of the day, fifty pieces of cannon were 
discharged in Windsor Park, and there was a 
royal inspection of troops and great feu de joie 
in the Long Walk. t night the town was 
brilliantly illuminated. The féte at Frogmore 
was a grand affair, and the pyrotechnic display 
on the banks of the lake at the conclusion of the 
rejoicings was very fine. Among the illuminated 
structures was an elegant Grecian temple, which, 
we are told, was ‘erected on a mount surrounded 
by eight beautiful marble pillars. The interior 
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of the temple was lined with purple, and in the 
centre was a large transparency of the Eye of 
Providence, fixed as it were upon a portrait of 
His Majesty, surmounted by stars of lamps.’ Tea 
and coffee were served in marquees, a supper 
was provided in the dining-rooms at midnight. 
We also learn that at the close of the fireworks 
display ‘two cars or chariots drawn by seahorses, 
in one of which was a figure representing Bri- 
tannia, in the other a representative of Neptune, 
appeared majestically moving on the bosom of 
the lake, followed by four boats filled with 

rsons dressed to represent Tritons, &. These 
ast were to have been composed of choristers, 
who were to have sung God Save the King on 
the water, but, unfortunately, the crowd assem- 


bled was so immense, that those who were to- 


have sung could not gain entrance.’ 

Like celebrations took place in the various 
towns throughout the country, the proceedings 
in each instance to a great extent necessarily 
resembling each other. The day was generally 
observed as a national holiday; and in almost 
all corporate towns a civic procession to the 
church or cathedral was one of the chief features 
of the oecasion ; whilst in those places in which 
military were stationed, numerous volleys were 
fired by the soldiers in honour of the event. 
Feasting was indulged in to an enormous extent 
by all classes, the poor being entertained by their 
more wealthy neighbours; and the inauguration 
of charitable institutions and benevolent societies 
was a characteristic of the jubilee. In keeping 
with the custom of the times, ox-roastings took 
place all over the country; and ‘good old 
ale’ was distributed with the greatest lavish- 
ness. In rural districts, most of the nobility 
and gentry kept open house, and provided enter- 
tainments for their poorer neighbours ; employers 
feasted their servants, and ‘The King, and long 
life to him,’ was toasted with the utmost enthu- 
siasm throughout the land. Dancing was carried 
on upon the village green; and balls, bonfires, 
and pyrotechnic yy concluded the rejoicings 
of a day on which high and low, rich and poor, 
had vied with each other in showing loyalty to 
their sovereign. 

This was the last royal jubilee witnessed in 
England. But on the 20th June next, fifty 
years will have elapsed since our present ruler, 
then a girl of eighteen, ascended the throne ; and 
how most fitly to celebrate the event is a problem 
which is at present perturbing the minds of 
various classes of Her Majesty’s subjects both 
at home and abroad. Within living memory, 
‘the days of fifty years ago, when George the 
Third was king, were thought of and sung about 

as the best in our annals, But to-day a different 
opinion prevails; for it is acknowledged by all 
that the glories of the Georgian era are surpassed 
by those of the Victorian, in which the develop- 
ment and practical —- of science to our 
arts and industries, the extension of popular 
liberties, and the spread of education, have revo- 
lutionised the nation’s commerce, and wrought 
a vast improvement in the social condition of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. There can therefore 
be no doubt that the people over whom Queen 
Victoria has reigned so gloriously will celebrate 
her jubilee in a manner worthy of the occasion, 
and will be equally as ready to show their loyalty 


to the sovereign under whose sway England has 
attained a pre-eminent position among the nations 
of the world, as were the subjects of George III. 
—‘the father of his people.’ 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XI.—THE SELLWOODS, 


Mr Cornetiis could make himself an agreeable 
host, and he took pains that evening to make it 
pass pleasantly to his guests. The rector was 
a florid man, a gentleman of good family, easy- 
going, generous, never harsh in judging any one, 
perhaps too ready to make allowances for the 
shortcomings of his parishioners. He, like Mr 
Cornellis, knew the weaknesses of human nature, 
but made a different use of his knowledge. When 
his gardener had been detected selling his pears 
and grapes toa fruiterer at Walton, he shrugged 
his shoulders and said it was human nature, 
lectured him, but did not dismiss him. When 
he heard that some of his Sunday-school teachers 
had got into moral scrapes, he said: ‘It is human 
nature; we must find substitutes;’ and when 
Mrs Sellwood showed him lumps of alum in the 
bread, he laughed, and said: ‘Millers and bakers 
are human beings!’ and would not take away 
his custom. On Christmas Day, his clerk was 
tipsy, and put in his Amens wrong. ‘After all,’ 
said the rector, ‘it is human nature to rejoice on 
this day ; we will pass it over.’ 

His son, Captain Sellwood, was home from 
India, a handsome ox-eyed man, with light hair, 
but dark eyelashes, a man with an inexpressive 
face, and solemn inscrutable eyes. He was not 
aman of words. He sat listening to conversation, 
twiddling his moustache and sharpening it to 
needle-points, with his great gloomy eyes on the 
speakers, moving them from one to the other, 
as they interchanged talk, but saying nothing 
himself. Some considered him stupid. This was 
not the case; he had plenty of intelligence, but 
he was not a talker. Ladies condescended to him, 
and tried to draw him out on the subject of 
India; but though he could speak on Indian 
topics, he felt that he was condescended to when 
India was brought on the carpet, and he left 
India lying there. 

He felt keenly his inability to sparkle in 
society ; the consciousness came on him in spasms, 
When such a spasm of consciousness came on, he 
uncrossed his legs and put the right lee over the 
left ; at the next spasm, he put the left leg over 
the right. Some people, as already said, declared 
that Captain Sellwood’s silence arose from stu- 
pidity ; others said, from liver; others, again— 
and these were in the right—that his father had 
talked him down. The rector was a ready man 
in conversation, and fond of hearing his own 
voice. At his own table he monopolised the 
conversation, and this had affected the captain 
when he was a boy, and had made of him a 
listener, not a speaker. He had a wondering 
admiration for light badinage and small joking, 
for he was wholly incompetent to attain to sport- 
iveness. 

Mr Cornellis took in Mrs Sellwood; and the 
rector gave his arm to Aunt Judith; therefore, 
Josephine fell to the captain, She screwed up 
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her mouth. She was not pleased, both because 
he was a dull partner and she was not in a 
humour to talk; but also, and chiefly, because 
she knew her father’s intentions, and her spirit 
rose in rebellion against him and his schemes. 

‘It is with dining as with virtue,’ said Mr 
Cornellis. ‘We should love eating as we love 
virtue, for its own sake, not for what it ma 
advantage us.—You will have Sauterne with 

our fish, captain—tell me your opinion of it. 

flatter myself it is good.’ Captain Sellwood 
bowed and said, ‘Very nice,’ but in such a tone- 
less way that Cornellis was unable to discover 
what his real opinion was, Cornellis always 
made much of his wines, talked of their age, 
bouquet, and brand, as if he had a first-rate cellar ; 
whereas he had no cellar at all, only a cupboard 
in the coal-hole where he kept a few dozen, 
and got his wine in as he wanted it. But by 
talking about his wine, and telling stories con- 
cerning the way in which he picked up this lot 
and that lot at sales or from old friends, he had 
acquired the credit of being not only a connoisseur, 
but of giving first-rate vintages at his table. 

The Sauterne on this occasion was good. It 
was not always so; but this evening Cornellis 
did his utmost to catch the captain for his 
daughter, and did not withhold his best either 
in eating or in drinking. He used to say that 
Zriny, Ban of Croatia, when he went against 
the Turks, put purses full of gold under his 
belt, so that if he fell, the enemy might hold 
his body in esteem; thus would all the world 
esteem the man who put good dinners under his 
waistcoat. The rector and his son would hardly 
suspect their host to be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy when he gave them so excellent a 
repast. 

ut the captain, though he liked a good dinner, 
was not a man to lay store by it, and, perhaps 
after the spiced dishes of India, he preferred 
plain English roast and boiled joints to any 
entremets, however delicate. He would have 
preferred a seat opposite Josephine, where he 
could have looked at her, instead of a place at 
her side, where he was obliged to talk to her. 
His observations came at intervals, and had no 
connection with each other. He said something 
about the weather, then was silent; and after 
ten minutes, asked Josephine if she painted now ; 
when she said that she did not, he fidgeted with 
his napkin, wiped his moustache, listened to what 
his father and Miss Judith were talking about, 
and then inquired whether Josephine’s aunt had 
been well during the preceding winter. 

The jovial rector was in full flow of talk about 
parish matters. ‘I’ve no right to be here,’ he 
said ; ‘I ought to be in prison with hard labour 
for a month. Instead of improving my par- 
ishioners, I demoralise them. What do you 
think is my last experience? I parcelled out 
my glebe so that some of the labourers might 
have fields and keep cows. I thought it hard 
that they should not have something to supple- 
ment their earnings on the farm. even lent 
a couple of them money to buy cows. John 
Harvey was one, and he has got a month for 
it now.’ 

‘How so, rector?’ 

‘Because he has been stealing mangold and 
turnips through the winter to feed his cow with, 


from Farmer Barons, with whom he worked. 
Barons thought his mangold was going, and so 
set a policeman to watch; then Harvey was 
caught. He argued that his cow must not starve, 
and that he had not the land or capital to till 
root-crops for her, and that I was to blame for 
letting him have the cow. He was once an 
honest man; I had converted him, with the 
best intentions, into a thief.’ 

‘He is let off pretty easy,’ said Aunt Judith. 

‘That is not all, The farmers who employed 
the other men that have cows have given them 
notice to leave their service, so they will be 
thrown out of situations and lay the blame on 
me.’ 

‘Is it not usually the case,’ said Josephine, 
‘that when we seek to do good we blunder into 
mischief? Therefore, it is best to let men go 
their own wretched way for themselves.’ 

Captain Sellwood turned and looked at the 
girl fixedly; his great eyes said nothing, but 
he wondered in his heart that one so young 
should speak with such want of feeling. 

‘I don’t agree with you, Miss Josephine,’ said 
the rector. ‘It is human to err. We do not 
see things from all sides at once, and so we 
make mistakes. Some suffer; but we learn lessons, 
and correct our mistakes.’ 

‘We should try our experiments on ourselves, 
not on others, said Josephine. ‘You have been 
practising on the peasant, and the result is 
that the peasant has to suffer, not you.’ 

‘I beg your pardon; I suffer also. I shall 
not see back the twenty pounds I lent for the 
cow.’ 

‘It seems to me that you good people are 
always making plans for the bettering of others, 
and all your plans when carried out aggravate 
the evil. Leave the poor and suffering alone, 
to work out their problems for themselves.’ 

The great ox eyes of the captain were again 
on Josephine, and they annoyed her. She was 
determined, if possible, to bring some life into 
them, so she said: ‘I believe in living only 
for self. Every animal does it. Why not we? 
We involve ourselves in a tangle when we begin 
to consider others, and get no thanks for our 
pains. Let us all fight our own way, and slap 
each other in the face if he persists in encumber- 
ing our path. I want help from no one, and 
will ive no help to any one.’ 

‘My dear Josephine,’ said her father in a tone 
of sad reproach, but with eyes that expressed 
anger, ‘you are talking at random.’ 

‘Not a bit. I have well considered the law 
of existence. That is my law, simple, straight- 
forward, and successful—like, yes, like the way 
of the sea-nettle in the tide.’ 

‘I do not think, my dear, said the rector, 
‘that it is a way that will draw after it a wake 
of love and light.’ 

‘I speak what I think and feel,’ said Josephine, 
disregarding her father’s warning glances, encour- 

ed by perceiving some expression in the ox 
eyes of the captain, like a cat’s-paw of wind in 
a quarry pool. 

No, my dear, said the rector, with a cheery 
smile on his red face; ‘I won’t allow that you 


feel and think this, though you say it. Neither 
will I admit for a moment your likening yourself 
to a sea-nettle. To a cactus, if you choose—that 
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has on it needles, A girl sometimes puts forth 
a bristle of sharp and piquant — but it 
is not human nature, any more than it is cactus 
nature to produce only stings—the flower bursts 
out in the end, large, glorious, beautiful, and 
we forget all about the bristles as we stand over 
and admire the flower.’ 

Josephine went on maliciously : ‘Mrs Sellwood 
has been most kind to that boy Joe Cudmore.’ 

‘Yes; he is crippled with rheumatism, and 
bedridden,’ 

‘She has > ge hours in the dirty cottage and 
the insufferable stuffiness of the sickroom teaching 
the boy to read,’ 

‘Well—yes, said the rector. ‘It was so sad 
to see the poor fellow confined to his bed with 
nothing to relieve the tedium.’ 

‘ And—with what result ?’ 

‘He can read,’ 

‘Exactly. I was in the cottage the other day. 
We wanted the mother to come and char for us, 
and I found him devouring the police intelligence. 
You have roused in him a hunger for criminal 
biography.’ 

‘He reads his Bible too.’ 

‘I saw his Bible; you gave him one, with red 
edges, and the edges stuck together. It had not 
been read, What chance has the story of Abra- 
ham against that of Rush who murdered a house- 
hold? That boy longs to recover the use of his 
limbs that he may emulate the glorious deeds 
of burglars, or at least of pickpockets.’ 

‘You paint things in extreme colours,’ said the 
rector, a little discouraged. 

‘And the schools, continued Josephine—‘I 
know how enthusiastic you are about them. The 
education given there has unfitted all the young 
people for the work required of them, or has 
given them a distaste for it. The farmers com- 
plain that of the rising generation, not one lad 
understands hedging ; and their wives—that the 
girls will have nothing to do with milking cows 
and making butter.’ 

‘I remember,’ said the rector, in an apologetic 
tone—he was unable to deny that there was truth 
in Josephine’s words—‘I remember some years 
ago there was not a man or woman in my con- 
nies who could use the Prayer-book and 

ymnal.’ 

‘And now,’ said Josephine, ‘that they can use 
them, they value them so little that the fires in 
the stove are lighted with the torn pages out 
of them; and the road between the school and 
church is scattered with dishevelled sacred litera- 
ture.’ 

Then the captain said: ‘Am I to understand 
that you think no attempt should be made to do 
any good to any one?’ 

‘To any one except ourselves—yes,’ answered 
Josephine. 

‘You would in India allow suttees to continue, 
and Juggernaut’s car to roll on and crush bones 
for ever unobstructed?’ 

: 7 not? Is not India becoming over- 
peopled, and the — springing up, what 
is to be done with the overflow of population ?’ 

‘I think,’ said Mr Cornellis with suppressed 
wrath, ‘I will ask you, rector, to return thanks,’ 

‘No, said the rector ; ‘I am not going to say 
grace on such a sentiment.—My dear Miss Jose- 
phine, we must not shirk a duty because it opens 


the door to a problem. It is the very fact that 
we are meeting problems which duty insists on 
our solving, that gives a zest and purpose to life. 
We make our blunders—well, that is inevitable ; 
it is human to err; and our sons profit by our 
experience and avoid our mistakes. A child 
makes pothooks before it draws straight lines, 
and strums discords before it finds the way to 
harmonies. We must set an ideal before us, 
and aim for that; we may go wrong ways to 
work, but with a right heart; that will excuse 
our errors.’ 

When the ladies were in the drawing-room, 
Mrs Sellwood took a low chair before the fire, 
and in two minutes was asleep. The rector’s 
wife was an excellent woman, who rose every 
morning at five, made her own fire, did her 
accounts, read the lessons for the day, and 
before the maid-servants appeared. 

ut it is not possible for the most energetic . 

rson to burn the candle at both ends with 
impunity, and she made up for her wakefulness 
in the morning by sleepiness at night, and invari- 
ably dozed off after dinner, wherever she was. 
This was so well known by her hosts, that she 
was generally allowed to go off quietly to sleep 
and have her nap before the gentlemen came 
from their wine. 

Aunt Judith made no attempt to keep her 
guest awake ; when she saw her nodding, she 
drew Josephine into the conservatory, and said : 
‘My dear, how came you to speak as you did 
at table? You frightened the captain, and 
shocked his father.’ 

‘I am glad I produced some effect on the 
former, who seems to me to have inherited his 
mother’s somnolence.’ 

‘But, Josephine, you know that Captain Alger- 
non Sellwood has long been your admirer, and 
you are doing your best to drive him away.’ 

‘Let him go. I shall breathe freely when he 
withdraws his great dreamy eyes from me.’ 

‘My dear niece, I must be serious with you. 
He is a man worth having; he will have about 
fifteen thousand a year on the death of his aunt, 
Miss Otterbourne. He is a fine man, and belongs 
to a family of position. You could not expect 
to do better than take him. I speak now as 
your aunt, full of interest in your welfare. I 
must remark that your extraordinary and repel- 
lent manner this evening is not one to attract 
him to your fect. You are trifling with your 
opportunities, and before you are aware, you will 
be left an old maid.’ 

‘Ido not care. An old maid can go her own 
way, and a married woman cannot.’ 

“No, my dear ; an old maid cannot go her own 
way, unless she has a fortune at her disposal. 
Can I? I am helpless, bound to helplessness, 
I do not follow a husband; I have to follow 

our father. Remember, you have not a fortune. 
Tear father has told you that misfortunes have 
fallen on us, and your money is gone. Have you 
made up your mind not to take Algernon Sell- 
wood, if he offers ?’ ; 

‘T don’t know ; I have not thought about it.’ 

‘Do not take the matter so lightly. I am 
seriously alarmed about you—so is your father. 
Sooner or later, we shall have to give up our 
establishment, and disappear into some smaller 
place, and cut our expenses down to a low figure. 
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It is not pleasant to have to pinch and clip. 

What stands in your way? You have never 

shown yourself so perverse before. Upon my 

word, I believe your head has been turned ever 

that unfortunate affair of the lightship and 

‘Do not mention him,’ said Josephine abruptly. 

‘Who? Algernon Sellwood 

‘No; the other—Richard Cable.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because when you do, I see what a man ought 
to be, and the captain pales into nothing before 
him. Whether Algernon Sellwood has brains 
and heart, I do not know; he is to me a doll 
that rolls its eyes, not a man with a soul,’ 

‘What do you mean, Josephine?’ gasped poor 
Aunt Judith. ‘Gracious powers! you do not hint 
at such a preposterous folly as that’—— 

‘As that, what? Speak out!’ 

* As that—— I really cannot speak it.’ 

‘As that I have lost my heart to Richard Cable, 
the lightshipman, the widower, father of seven 
little children? No; I have not.—Now, are you 
— I am not such a fool as you take me 
or.’ 
Aunt Judith drew a long breath. ‘It would 
be for you to marry beneath you—and 
to such a man !’ 

‘Beneath me!—Above me. We are all being 
dragged down. It is my fate never to have one 
to whom I can look up, whom I can call my 
own.—There come the gentlemen.’ 

As she and Aunt Judith entered the drawing- 
room through the French window, Mrs Sell- 
wood woke up, was wide awake, and said: ‘Yes 
—buttered eggs! I said so, Miss Cornellis— 
buttered eggs !’ 

‘Been asleep, dear?’ asked the rector, tapping 
his wife on the shoulder. 

‘No, Robert. I have been talking to Miss Cor- 
nellis about buttered eggs.’ 

‘Not even closed your eyes?’ 

‘I may have closed them to consider better, 
but I have not been asleep. I have been giving 
a receipt for buttered eggs.’ 


THE RUBY MINES OF BURMAH. 


Tue successful advance of a British force to the 
Ruby lands of Upper Burmah, and its establish- 
ment in that difficult country, imparts additional 
interest to the acquisition of Burmese territory by 
the Indian authorities. The actual position of 
the Ruby territory is now placed beyond a doubt ; 
but inasmuch as a good deal of misunderstanding 
exists on other points connected with the land of 
gems, its extent and probable value, it may be 
well to place on record a few ascertained facts in 
regard to them. 

The designation ‘Ruby Mines’ is altogether 
inappropriate, seeing that no mining is required, 
or at anyrate has ever been attempted. The gems 
are found in a very rough state, at distances from 
the surface of the land varying from three feet 
to a dozen ; and these tracts of tree, gravelly soil, 
intermixed with quartzy clay, stretch in long, 
slightly undulating plains, skirted by ranges of 
lofty hills. As is the case in the gem-pits of 
Ceylon, rubies are found in the same localities as 
sapphires, tourmalines, &., but with this difler- 


ence, that in Burmah the ruby is the most gene- 
rally found. In Ceylon, the amethyst and sap- 

hire are more frequently obtained. It is stated 

y some writers that these rubies are found in 
abundance over a distance of eighty miles or more. 
No authority exists for this statement; but it is 
certain that gemming has been carried on in that 
part of Upper Burmah for centuries, and there 
must be considerable tracts of country which have 
been dug over and apparently exhausted of their 
natural wealth ; but it is probable that by deeper 
more conducted explorations of 
the soil, with proper pumping a tus, more 
be obtained. 

The Indian government has leased the privi- 
lege of digging for rubies in Burmah toa Euro- 

ean syndicate for an annual payment of five 
acs of rupees—equal at par to fifty thousand 
pounds; and it has been asserted that the esti- 
mated value of the yearly output of rubies is not 
above twenty thousand pounds. 

It is most improbable that any reliable infor- 
mation is in existence on this point, seeing that 
the utmost secrecy has invariably been observed 
by gem-diggers and gem-merchants in Burmah, as 
well as in Ceylon, as to the results of working 
the pits. Moreover, as all rubies found above a 
certain size are declared to be the property of the 
sovereign, there is an additional inducement to 
maintain silence as to any great prizes bein 
found. Large as the alleged rental to be pai 
to the government may appear, it should be borne 
in mind how much the value of a ruby increases 
when above a certain size, more so even than in 
the case of diamonds. About ten years ago, two 
oriental rubies were brought to England from 
Burmah much above the size prescribed by 
royalty in that country, weighing, the one thirty- 
seven, the other forty-seven carats. Having been 
recut, they were reduced in size, but improved 
in ap nee ; and so much was their value in- 
creased, that one of them was ultimately sold for 
ten thousand pounds, the other for twice that 
amount. With the possibility, therefore, of find- 
ing such gems as these, the rental of the Ruby 
Mines does not appear excessive. 

The reader need scarcely be told that in its 
natural state, when removed from a pit and freed 
from the gravelly soil in which it was imbedded, 
a ruby of the finest quality would not strike a 
casual observer very differently from an ordinary 

bble, the eye of an expert being required to 

istinguish a valuable gem from an ordinary 
stone. To the present time, the mode of searching 
for rubies has been most primitive, no machinery 
being employed, nothing but the rudest imple- 
ments. A sort of hoe and pick, to loosen the 
ground and lift the soil; a vessel in which to wash 
the stones from the earthy matter; and finally, 
a table or board, on which the stones are placed 
for the separation of gems from common pebbles, 
or from rubies that would not repay the cost of 
rough native cutting to fit them for market. As 
gemming is carried on in the island of Ceylon, 
where any native can obtain a license for digging 
upon Crown lands, no check upon their opera- 
tions is possible, and those who employ them 
are no doubt liable to robbery ; but in Burmah, 
by the government lease to the Ruby syndicate, 
the work will be conducted in a systematic manner 
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under the close supervision of skilled Europeans, 
As in the operation of « diamond-washing, cohich 
was shown in the South African Court at the 
Colonial Exhibition, the washing and sorting will 
be carried on by means of machinery within 
an inclosed structure, protected from purloining 
by outsiders in a most effectual manner, whilst 
all digging will be confined to one or two selected 
spots and interdicted elsewhere. 

A good deal is heard of the unhealthiness of the 
Ruby district, a fact which is explained by the 
density of the jungle surrounding the diggings, 
and by the level nature of the country, affording 
such a limited means of escape for the rainfall, 
which at certain seasons accumulates on the 
ground, rendering it impossible for work to be 
carried on in the pits, and causing malaria, which 
engenders feverish attacks. These low lands are, 
however, in nearly all cases surrounded, at a 
reasonable distance, by hills, on which habitations 
for Europeans may be erected above the reach of 
malarious influences. Nothing is yet known as 
to the nature of the Burmese miners’ rights 
derived from Theebaw’s ministers; whatsoever 
they may be, a way will have to be found of 
reconciling them with the concession recently 
made by the Indian authorities to the Ruby 
a Pee at the head of which is Mr Streeter, 
the diamond merchant of Bond Street, whose son 
accompanied the British expedition in Upper Bur- 
mah. It is probable that a compromise may be 
effected with the native workers; but as regards 
the Burmese and Shan merchants, in whose hands 
a profitable traffic in gems has remained from time 
immemorial, it may be more difficult to reconcile 

. their interests with those of the European syndi- 
cate, who will naturally desire to retain the busi- 
ness in rubies in their own hands. 

In the same localities in Burmah are found the 
oriental amethyst, the oriental sapphire, the green, 
the white, and the yellow sapphire, the star ruby, 
the oriental ruby, and the opalescent ruby—the 
three rubies differing in the shades and ranges of 
colour, Ordinary rubies are worth, when English 
cut, from four to ten pounds a carat when less 
than half a carat in weight. Above that weight, 
they vary according to quality from twenty to one 
hundred pounds a carat. It is believed that the 
largest known ruby in existence is one forming a 
portion of the Russian crown jewels, said to have 
come from China. The deposed king of Burmah 
is reported to possess a ruby of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, the weight and value of which are 
unknown. 


THE BUSHFORD CASE, 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. VI.—THE TRIAL. 


Tue day appointed for Ernest’s trial drew near. 
Nothing more had transpired that could in any 
way influence the result. I had seen Ernest 
several times. Our conversation no longer took 
the form of argument—indeed, Laura’s name was 
seldom mentioned by either of us—we had settled 
that nothing was to be done as regards her until 
after the trial ; and by a sort of tacit agreement, 
the subject was put on one side till that time 
should come, though it was never absent from 


my thoughts, nor, I think, from Ernest’s. How 
could it be ? 

The removal to London had taken place; and 
the new vicar occupied the vicarage. He retained 
all my uncle’s old servants. Lena, Laura’s mai 
was the only member of the household who 
accompanied the girls to their new abode. 

I could not avoid calling to see my mother and 
the girls once every day ; but I made my visits 
as short as I consistently could, for I was utterly 
unable to appear unembarrassed and at ease in 
Laura’s presence. Both my mother and Amy 
observed the coldness with which I treated her, 
and spoke to me on the subject. I could only 
assert that my altered behaviour to her—if it 
was altered—was unintentional, which was indeed 
the truth, for I strove hard to treat her in my 
accustomed manner. But how could I?—oh! 
how could I? knowing that my poor uncle’s 
blood stained her hand. And yet, sometimes, I 
almost pitied her; for what must her sufferings 
be! what the torments of her mind! It was 
for Ernest’s sake she had become a murderess— 
her love for him had prompted her to the fearful 
act ; and what were the consequences? She had 
sent him to a prison, to the felon’s dock, probably 
to a felon’s death—unless she were to save him 
by confessing all and taking his place. Would 
she do so? Would she—when she found all 
other means had been tried in vain—would she 
save him, and at the same time make the only 
possible atonement for her crime? Who could 
tell? Her thoughts were inscrutable—the fixed 
expression of her face gave no clue to the work- 
ings of her mind, except that her sufferings were 
great—that could be plainly seen. 

I accounted for the scanty time I devoted to 
them all by saying I was busily at work for 
Ernest. This was scarcely true, but I knew not 
what other excuse to make. Alas! there was 
little work that I could do for him now. I had 
renewed my entreaties that he would let me 
retain some eminent counsel to defend him; but 
he would not entertain the idea for a moment. 
He declared that no one would conduct his case 
better than I should ; that if there were a possi- 
bility of gaining a verdict of acquittal, I should 
gain it. 

As the day came nearer and nearer, I some- 
times felt that I could not go on. Then I would 
nerve myself with the thought that I was best 
acquainted with every detail—that I alone knew 
the truth—that I should have my whole heart 
in the work—that the result was in the hands of 
God, who surely would not let the innocent suffer 
through any fault of mine. , 

The day looked forward to with such painful 
suspense at length came. On the previous even- 
ing we had all removed to Goldstone. Sir Robert 
and Bob Coveney were both there ; and to their 
care I consigned my mother and the girls for the 
day. Laura and Amy had — a stron 
desire to be present during the trial; but 
decidedly objected. I told them that, having to 
appear as witnesses—being the last persons who 
saw our poor uncle alive—they could not be in 
court until called. I also pointed out that, 
should their emotion overcome them, Ernest 
would be unnerved, and my attention taken from 
my task, This last consideration decided them, 
and my persuasion prevailed. 


‘a 
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When I took my place, I glanced round the 
court, and saw that it was crowded in every part. 
In the portion allotted to the general public, I 
noticed many familiar faces—residents in Bush- 
ford and its vicinity. My entrance caused a 
slight stir and whispering amongst them, for it 
was well known in what relationship I stood both 
to, the murdered vicar and the accused. One 
gentleman who was seated on the bench got up 
and spoke to the judge, who glanced towards me 
with seeming interest. 

I knew the judge well, both by sight and 
reputation. No juster man ever graced his high 

sition. He was considerably advanced in years; 

ut age, while it had enhanced the dignity of his 
bearing, for which he had always been celebrated, 
had in no way dimmed the brightness of his 
intellect. His well-known courtesy to the Bar 
assured me that I should meet with every con- 
sideration at his hands. 

Several of the barristers present knew me, and 
among them the prosecuting counsel, who shook 
my hand and said: ‘I am sorry, Mr Devon, that 
you have not a stronger case for your maiden 
effort, and I also regret that I am opposed to 


His kind manner went far towards putting me 
at my ease, and I now felt no more nervousness 
than was inseparable from the occasion. 

After the jury had been sworn, Ernest was 
placed in the dock. All his former carelessness 
of apparel and manner was gone. He was well, 
but plainly dressed in black; and his bearing 
was calm and collected. His face, though pale, 
showed not the slightest trace of anxiety or fear. 
The judge’s piercing eyes were fixed on him; but 
his met them firmly and without a quiver, as 
he pleaded ‘Not guilty’ in a clear voice to the 
indictment. 


The counsel for the Crown now rose to make 


his opening statement. After having paid a high 
tribute to the many virtues of my poor uncle, 
he proceeded to lay the whole history of the 
case before the court in a clear and lucid manner. 
There was no straining of the evidence, to make 
it tell unduly against Ernest; but, on the other 
hand, no circumstance, however trivial, that 

inted to him as the murderer was omitted. 

e concluded by saying: ‘I know not what 
defence the prisoner, through his counsel, will 
offer, for as yet he has made no attempt to 
explain the numerous incidents which array 
themselves so strikingly against him ; but what- 
ever that defence may be, I trust you will allow 
it full weight in your deliberations ; and if you 
find it sufficiently powerful to warrant you in 
finding a verdict of not guilty, no one will rejoice 
more sincerely than I shall; but if, on the other 
hand, you feel no reasonable doubt of the 
prisoner’s guilt, no thought of the inevitable 
consequences to him must deter you from record- 
ing one of guilty, for a more atrocious crime has 
never stained the annals of our courts.’ 

The witnesses were called almost in the same 
order as the events happened of which they had 
to speak. I did not cross-examine the first of 
these witnesses, for I knew there was nothing to 
be elicited in Ernest’s favour. 

The prosecuting counsel now rose, and said : 
‘My lord, as I stated in my opening address, the 
two persons who last saw the murdered man alive 


were his nieces, Miss Amy Carlton, sister to the 
risoner, and Miss Laura Cleveland, his cousin. 

ow, as these young ladies were present together 
at the time, I ought perhaps to place them both 
in the witness-box, but I think it will be sufficient 
if I call only one of them. I am led to adopt this 
course by having been informed that Miss Carlton 
is possessed of great sensitiveness and tenderness 
of feeling, and I think it would be cruel to place 
her in such a trying position, if her evidence can 
be dispensed with. It may be said that this 
— equally to Miss Cleveland; but if I am 
rightly instructed, she is of a much firmer disposi- 
tion, and has greater control over her emotions. 
I will therefore, with your permission, call Miss 
Cleveland only.’ 

The judge having bowed his assent, Laura was 
called, and entered the box. 

Ernest had hitherto faced the witnesses, and 
listened attentively and quietly to their evidence ; 
but the instant Laura’s name was called, he turned 
abruptly away so that he should not see her ; and 
when she spoke, I saw a look of intense agony 
come into his face, and his hands spasmodically 
close on the front of the dock. Laura glanced 
towards him, and for a moment I thought she 
would have given way ; then she drew herself up 
to her full height, her brow contracted, her lips 
compressed, to all outward appearance perfectly 
calm and collected. But few questions were 
asked her. Her answers were given in a low 
but distinct tone of voice, which must have been 
audible in the remotest corner of the court. She 
and Amy had parted from their uncle in the 
library: she was the last to kiss him and say 
good-night ; he was then sitting in the chair in 
which he was afterwards found dead. 

‘And you never saw him again alive ?” 

As this question was asked, I fixed my eyes on 
her face. ould:she add perjury to her other 
crime? There was no change in the expression 
of her features, and the answer came without the 
slightest hesitation, in the same firm, clear voice— 
‘Never. Then, after telling of the finding of the 
body and sending for the surgeon and police, she 
left the box, and leaning on the arm of Sir Robert 
Coveney, quitted the court. 

It will > observed that nothing was said of 
her uncle’s words to her after Ernest had been to 
the vicarage in the morning, when he told her 
that Ernest was no longer worthy of her love, and 
that she must think of him no more. This had 
not become known beyond our own circle. 


The railway porter from Briarly Station came 


next. When his evidence in chief was finished, I 
rose to cross-examine. 

‘How many times in your life have you seen 
Mr Ernest Carlton ?’—‘ Oh, a good many times.’ 

‘That won’t do, sir. Now, on your oath, have 
you seen him half-a-dozen times ?’—No answer. 

‘Will you swear that you have seen him four 
times ?— three ?” 

‘Yes, I must have seen him three times.’ 

‘ And how long ago was that ?’ 

in no answer. 

‘Be careful, now. Have you seen him within 
six months ?? 

can’t say.’ 

‘Is the Briarly platform well lighted ?” 

‘Pretty well. 

‘Gas or oil ? 
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‘How —_ lamps?’ I argued that the evidence of the footmarks went 
‘Four on the down platform.’ for nothing. Then I contended that the blood- 


‘You admit that you have not seen Mr Ernest 
Carlton more than three times in your life, and 
you can’t say that you have seen him at all within 
the last six months. Will you now venture to 
declare on your oath that the gentleman you saw 
by the dim light of an oil-lamp on the night of 
the murder was really the prisoner ?? 

The man looked at Ernest, then at the judge, 
then at the ceiling, then scratched his head and 
shouted : ‘No, I won’t!’ 

The counsel for the crown, seeing that he was 
thoroughly confused, forbore to re-examine, and 
ordered him to stand down. 

I had gained one point at least. 

The Camelton porters came next. They were 
more easily dealt with; even in their evidence 
in chief they did not pretend to swear positively 
to Ernest; and under my questioning, utterly 
broke down: the gentleman who went by the 
mail that night might have been any one. 

The next witness was Sergeant Mellish, and we 
know his story already. In cross-examination he 
admitted that although the boots in question 
fitted the footprints, there was nothing peculiar 
about them, and that probably hundreds, or even 
thousands, of boots of the same size and make 
were to be found in England. He also allowed 
that the kind of mud on them did not necessarily 
come from Bushford; the rain having been 
general, it might have been acquired anywhere 
within fifty miles or so of London. 

‘Now, Sergeant Mellish,” I continued, ‘did 
you make any inquiries or search in any way for 
a clue that might have fixed the guilt on any 
other person or persons ? 

‘There was no call for me to do that, sir, when 
the evidence was so clear against the prisoner.’ 

‘That is for the jury to determine, and not for 
you. You will please to refrain from giving your 
opinion, and confine yourself to answering my 
questions, Is it a fact that you made no inves- 
tigation whatever in any other direction ?” 

‘That is so, sir’? 

‘Then, for anything you know to the contrary, 
the weapon with which the deed was done, and 

rhaps other things tending to criminate some 
individual other than the prisoner, might have 
been discovered even in the house itself?’ 

‘Well, sir, I don’t think ’—— 

‘Never mind what you think. Is that a fact?’ 

‘Well, sir, I can’t deny it.’ 

‘Thank you. That will do.’ 

The sergeant retired, somewhat discomfited. 

The evidence of Ernest’s landlady closed the 
case for the prosecution ; and the time had now 
come for me to open the defence. 

It was with considerable trepidation that I 
commenced speaking. The first part of my 
address was confined to the facts that I intended 
to prove, and those which I had elicited in my 
cross-examination of the witnesses for the crown. 
I referred to the indecision of the railway porters 
as to Ernest’s identity with the individual they 
had seen at their respective stations. I told how 
I should prove, by the evidence of Bob Coveney, 
that it was next to impossible for Ernest to have 
accomplished the distance from Briarly to Camel- 
ton, by way of the vicarage, in time for the mail- 


stains appearing on the sleeve of Ernest’s coat were 
a most insignificant circumstance in the case of a 
medical student, who might easily have acquired 
them while engaged in assisting at some operation 
at the hospital. I spoke as to the improbability 
of one of Ernest’s disposition returning to Bush- 
ford with the deliberate purpose of committing 
such a fearful deed. Had it been done in the 
heat of passion, it would have been different. I 
cited all the cases I could call to mind where 
innocent persons had been convicted and executed 
on circumstantial evidence much stronger than 
that adduced on the ag occasion. What more 
I said, it is impossible for me to recall; I only 
know that, as 1 went on, I found that the ‘elo- 
quence which comes when speaking from the 
heart,’ did not fail me. I lost all sense of hesi- 
tation and nervousness ; I thought only of Ernest 
and his cause ; I saw only the judge and the jury 
who were to decide his fate. 

When I sat down, there ran through the court 
a loud murmur of sympathy—almost of applause, 
which the officials made no attempt to suppress. 

My only witness was Bob Coveney, with the 
nature of whose evidence the reader is well 
acquainted. He i it with decision, and was 
not cross-examined. 

The counsel for the crown rose. ‘ Recall Charles 
Felton.” Felton, Ernest’s fellow-student, again 
entered the witness-box. 

‘Is it the custom of you students to keep at the 
hospital garments to wear-when assisting at any 
operation in which blood has to be shed ?” 

‘Yes; that is our custom.’ 

‘Do you know, of your own knowledge, whether 
the prisoner was in the habit of changing his 
coat on such occasions ?” 

‘He invariably did so,’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Felton, that will do.—Recall 
George Bull? 

This was one of the Camelton porters. My 
heart sank within me when he appeared in the 
box : I knew well what his evidence would be. 

‘Was the up-mail correct to its time at Camel- 
ton on the night of the 17th of September—or 
rather the morning of the 18th ?’ 

‘No, sir; it was half an hour late.’ 

‘Are you sure of this?’ 

‘Quite sure. It is very unusual for it to be 
more than five minutes Jate. I said to my mate 
how lucky it was for the gent, as he only came 
up a minute or two before.’ 

The other porter corroborated his evidence. 

The counsel’s speech in reply to the defence 
was not along one, He said: ‘Gentlemen of the 
jury, the witnesses I have recalled have utterly 
demolished the only portions of the defence that 
were at all worthy of your attention. I have 
conclusively shown that the blood-stains on the 

risoner’s coat could not have come from the 
same} and he has made no attempt to account 
for them in any other way. The railway porters 
have proved beyond doubt that the mail-train 
was half an hour late in starting from Camelton, 
and therefore the evidence of the prisoner’s own 
witness—his only witness—clearly shows that he 
had ample time to catch it. The hesitation of 
the porters to swear positively to the prisoner’s 
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identity proves them to be honest witnesses ; and 
remember they all three spoke of his likeness to 
the man they saw—the one from Briarly being 
all but certain. No doubt there are plenty of 
boots similar to the prisoner’s to be found, but the 
fact remains that his boots fitted the marks spoken 
of by Sergeant Mellish. That officer is perhaps 
censurable for not making his researches more 
general, but that in no way shakes the evidence 
against the prisoner. With the innocent persons 
who have been at various times condemned on 
circumstantial evidence, you have nothing to do; 
you have only to decide whether the evidence in 
the present case has proved the prisoner’s guilt to 
your satisfaction. You must not look at each of 
the circumstances brought against him by itself, 
but at all those circumstances combined ; and, in 
doing so, you must recollect that he has given 
no explanation of his movements on that night. 
Surely, if he was not at Bushford vicarage, he 
would have had no difficulty in bringing witnesses 
to tell us where he was and what he was doing. 
I venture to think, gentlemen, that, considering 
all this, you will find it impossible, consistently 
with your oaths, to return any other verdict than 
that of guilty.’ 

The summing-up of the judge was marked by 
the fairness for which he was renowned. In his 
analysis of the evidence he omitted no point, how- 
ever slight, that told either against or for Ernest. 
How few there were of the latter! He concluded 
by saying: ‘Gentlemen, I regret that it is my 
painful duty to tell you that you must entirely 
disregard the eloquent pleading of the prisoner’s 
counsel, so far as it was pleading only ; you must 
utterly dismiss sentiment from your minds, and 
give your verdict solely on the evidence before 
you. At the same time, you will give due atten- 
tion to all the theories that have been advanced 
in the prisoner’s favour. If you have a reason- 
able doubt as to the prisoner’s guilt, you will give 
him the benefit of that doubt. It is not sufli- 
cient for you to say to yourselves that it is not 
absolutely certain he did the deed—it is seldom 
in such cases that absolute certainty is attainable 
—but you must have a strong feeling that the 
evidence has not been so convincing as to warrant 
you in convicting him. You will recollect that 
the sentence to be passed on him, if found guilty, 
will not be yours, or mine, but the law's. You 
have only to give that verdict which your con- 
sciences tell you is the correct one. You will 
now, gentlemen, retire to deliberate, and may God 
guide you to a righteous conclusion.’ 

The jury retired; the judge left the bench; 
and Ernest was removed from the dock, 

I had no heart to leave the court; but I 
beckoned to Lob Coveney, and entreated him, 
with the assistance of his father, to get my mother 
and the girls away at once; but if they refused to 
go, to break the verdict to them as gently as 
possible. I had little doubt as to what that 
verdict would be. 

Half an hour clapsed—it seemed to me an age 
—the jury returned to the box; Ernest was 
brought back; and the judge resumed his seat. 
A silence as of death reigned in the court. 1 
scarcely heeded the usual questions to the jury ; 
although I had no hope, 1 waited in painful 

for the verdict. It came at last, striking 
like a knell on my ears—‘ Guilty.’ 


I looked at Ernest; his face changed not in 
the least, nor did it during the passing of the 
sentence ; and when the last dreadful words had 
been spoken, he bowed to the judge, who was 
almost overcome with emotion, and walked from 
the dock, to all appearance as calm and composed 
as he had ever been in his life. 


THE EXTREME TENACITY OF LIFE OF 
MICRO-ORGANISMS, 


THE extraordinary range of temperature to which 
micro-organisms can be subjected without destroy- 
ing their vitality is almost beyond belief. We 
have even one well-known scientist writing, after 
detailing a series of experiments: ‘ Hence, among 
all known organic forms, the infusoria and their 
allies alone would appear to possess the power 
of weathering the cataclysmic changes of the 
universe, and, secure from all influences of heat 
and cold, of migrating in safety through inter- 
planetary space.’ Still, discounting all specula- 
tion, so wonderful are the powers of endurance 
of these minute beings, so liable to be scouted 
offhand as incredible, that they gave vitality to 
one of the bitterest controversies of science— 
the theory of spontaneous generation—that is, 
whether life may arise from inorganic matter 
de novo without the interposition of a parent. 
The introduction of the microscope with its reve- 
lations soon killed the theory in its older and 
cruder form, but gave rise to one much subtler, 
which has survived down to the present day. 
It has shown the world of these small creatures 
to be a veritable wonderland indeed; it has 
shown them to appear so strangely and un- 
expectedly under certain conditions, that the 
ee in spontaneous generation will not credit 
their having proceeded from a parent, but prefers 
to trust to chance to solve his self-imposed 
difficulty. An examination of this theory will 
bring under our notice the resistent powers of 
these micro-organisms. 

But before proceeding with it, we may mention 
shortly what is meant by micro-organisms or 
animalcules. If a putrescent fluid be examined 
under the microscope, it will be found to be one 
swarming mass of living units, jumbling and 
jostling each other—in truth, a struggle for life, 
whole species disappearing in a few days under 
a more powerful one. Minute oblong bodies 
are seen pushing or vacillating across, these are 
called bacteria ; slender, ‘rod’-like bodies—bacilli 
—force their way like a fish through reeds ; others 
move in a wavy, shimmering manner, or whirl 
across With spiral movements. But infusoria, 
larger and variously shaped, are there, with 
characteristic and much less mechanical motions. 
Some advance with apparent labour, others cross 
the field of vision like the shadow of a bee in 
its flight. Very curiously are we reminded, too, 
of familiar objects by their forms and actions, 
Some are like animated slippers, bottles, whirl- 
ing saucers, or creeping insects; even the swan 
has its copy, as graceful in its motions, and to 
the full more elegant in the ever-varying curves 
of its long and elastic neck, One form is the 
miniature of those large-breasted pigeons, and 
propels itself, now slowly, now with a rush like 
a starling in search of worms on a meadow of a 
dewy morning; and feeding it is too, and to 
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ood purpose, making short work of those rod- 
ike bodies already mentioned, Their progres- 
sion is effected by the lashing about of long whip- 
like filaments, or the quivering of short hairs, 
with which the body in some cases is covered. 
There are hundreds of different species of these, 
easily recognised, from the four-thousandth part, 
or less, to the twentieth of an inch. Some two 
centuries ago, these formed an entirely unknown 
world ; and it is only within the last few years 
that a knowledge of the complete life-histories 
of some of these has been gained, and in great 

t in combating the views put forward in 

support of the theory already mentioned. 
turning to the theory, then, we find that 
more than one hundred years ago an English- 
man asserted ‘that animaleules were directly 
and spontaneously engendered from more highly 
organised bodies in a state of putrefaction.’ Ever 
since, this idea has been taken up again and 
again, and buttressed by new arguments, which 
were brought forward only to be at once refuted. 
We shall only notice those of Dr Bastian, the 
latest advocate of spontaneous generation. He 
reasoned—since no one denies that boiling water 
kills all forms of life, it follows that if living 
forms appear in fluids which have been_boile 
in flasks, afterwards hermetically sealed, they 
must have arisen from inorganic matter: experi- 
ments show that they do so appear, therefore 
there is such a thing as spontaneous generation. 
Others repeated his experiments, and found them 
to be substantially correct, and were either forced 
to the above belief, or bound to show his other 
premise wrong, which everybody hitherto had been 
willing to admit—that is, to show that boiling 
does not destroy all forms of life. Soon Tyndall 
and others were to the front with proofs, afforded 
by most ingenious experiments, that there are 
organisms which are capable of surviving a tem- 
rature of two hundred and twelve degrees 
‘ahrenheit. But again he says, what can be 
made of the fact, that in a few hours myriads 
of animalcules appear in a few drops of a putres- 
cent fluid? They cannot have arisen in the 
ordinary course of nature, but must have been 
developed spontaneously from the particles of the 
decaying matter. This seems very plausible ; and 
if we think only of the laws obtaining among 
the higher animals, almost staggers us; but it 
we take a look at their life-history, as described 
by Saville Kent, we need no longer wonder at 
their sudden appearance, their universal diffu- 
sion, or their survival of almost impossible con- 
ditions, 

If a piece of hay be steeped in water, and 
examined with the microscope after a few hours, 
countless swarms of animalcules are seen. Where 
did they come from? was the question asked. 
Mr Kent, by employing the very finest object- 
‘lasses in his microscope, was able to answer. 
le detected on the hay, when newly moistened, 
coatings of extremely minute capsules or spores, 
one-twenty-thousandth inch, which were seen to 
increase in size, and ultimately develop into ani- 
malcules. Dallinger had already observed the 
reverse of this, and showed the history of these 
spores, that they were the product, not of the 
decomposition of the hay, but of living pro- 
genitors, With a rare patience, he watched a 
particular adult animalcule in all its wanderings 


until it grew quiescent, encysting or incasing 
itself, and eventually breaking up its whole body- 
substance into almost invisible particles or spores. 
These spores were shed into the surrounding fluid, 
and observed to grow into the like form with 
the nt. . 

Mr Kent showed also that the liquid squeezed 
from dew-laden grass, when viewed under the 
microscope, is swarming with minute beings in 
the most vigorous condition. Whence came they ? 
Yesterday, they were not, for the grass was dry, 
and it is only in moisture that the adult can 
show activity ; to-day, they are gone. Whenever 
the heat of the sun dries the grass, a very few 
may become encysted, and, their animation sus- 
pended, await the return of the rain or dew to 
resume their activity. But it is to the spores— 
which, owing to the fertility and quick maturity 
of animalcules, are always being formed where 
adults are—we must look for the perpetuation 
of the species through these dry periods. These, 
like seeds, resist the drought, and cling to the 
grass, showing us how it is possible for hay 
infusions to develop such enormous numbers of 
these organisms. Hay, however, is not the onl 
resting-place of spores—in fact, the air is f 
of them, shaken or blown about by the winds 
from dried-up ditches and withered grass, ready 
to settle in any favourable liquid and spring 
into full vigour. And herein les the explana- 
tion of how a fluid set aside with no animalcules 
in it may soon show signs of them—the spores 
settle into it from the atmosphere, and ‘grow.’ 
But the believers in spontaneous generation say 
that is ridiculous and all mere imagination, and 
that no one has seen these spores or germs in the 
air. Here, again, however, they are answered, for 
Pasteur, Tyndall, and notably Dallinger, have 
proved their existence. The last-named took a 
fluid full of particular species of infusoria, and 
evaporating it to dryness, collected the residual dust 
—mostly spores with their vitality unimpaired, 
as we would expect from what has been already 
noticed. He scattered it in a specially prepared 
chamber, and putting in a ‘sterilised’ fluid, found, 
as the dust settled into it, that only these same 
species developed. Repeating the process with 
more of the fluid, but with the sporidial dust of 
other species, these other species invariably ap- 
peared. Besides, he found that those portions 
of the liquid put in first gave rise mostly to the 
species—where the dust of more than one species 
was used at the same time—having larger spores ; 
those later, mostly to the species having smaller 
ones; and that, finally, none at all were pro- 
duced—showing that the larger settled first ; that 
the smaller ones took some time to do so; but 
that there came a time when all had subsided. 
Extreme care, however, had to be taken not to 
shake anything, lest any of the dust should again 
be stirred into the atmosphere. Now, the above 
results were far too regular for spontaneous gene- 
ration, which ought to have given the same 
species on all occasions, or a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of species each time. : 

We have spoken of a sterilised fluid—that is, 
one rendered absolutely free of all vital spores. 
Is it possible to prepare such a fluid, seeing 
that so many spores resist subjection to boiling 
water? Tyndall has shown how. Boil the flui 
for a short time; this kills the adult forms, 
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but not the germs; then set it aside in a warm 
room for some twelve hours, when a large num- 
ber of the spores will have neared development. 
Boil again, and these will be killed. spent 
this process several times, and the last spore 
will have matured far enough to be Killed by 
boiling, and no spore in the interval of rest 
between the boilings will have had time to 
advance so far as to reproduce other spores. 
How long spores can retain their vitality in 
the dried-up condition has not been proved, but 
at anyrate for years. They have varying powers 
of resistance to high temperatures; some with- 
stand two hundred and twenty degrees Fahren- 
heit ; others even three hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit; but the adults cannot resist contact with 
boiling water, some species succumbing to as 
low a temperature as one hundred and forty 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Have these organisms the same resistance to 
extreme cold? Comparatively few experiments 
have been made in this direction, chiefly on 
account of the difficulty of producing and main- 
taining sufficiently low temperatures. In March 
of 1885, however, Dr M‘Kendrick read before 
the Philosophical Society of Glasgow an account 
of an elaborate set of experiments conducted by 
himself and Mr Coleman on the effect of pro- 
longed exposure to cold of putrescible substances. 
He wanted to find out whether such substances, 
after a long subjection to a very low tempera- 
ture in a hermetically sealed bottle, could be 
thawed—without opening the bottle—and not 
putrefy. Of course, that meant trying to find 
out whether the bacteria and bacteria germs 
inclosed with the substance in the bottle were 
killed, for putrefactive fermentation never takes 
go except in the — of bacteria germs. 
f we keep in mind how thoroughly the air 
is with these germs or spores, we 
will have no difficulty in accounting for the 
proneness to putrefy of certain substances in 
ordinary circumstances. 

It is well known that meat can be kept from 
pees by being frozen, as is shown by the 

rge cargoes of beef brought from America in 
that state. What about the bacteria and the 
germs meanwhile? Are they killed, or only 
rendered inactive? Let us see how Dr 
M‘Kendrick answers this. In his experiments, 
he employed one of those Bell-Coleman machines 
used on board ship for keeping carcases in a 
frozen state. By its means he was enabled to get 
the lowest temperatures yet reached and also to 
maintain them for any length of time. He 
exposed some pieces of meat in bottles hermetically 
sealed to minus twenty degrees Fahrenheit for one 
hundred consecutive hours, and then placed the 
bottles, still sealed, in a warm room; and found 
in twelve hours that the putrefactive process was 
in progress—showing that the bacteria had only 
been rendered inactive while the meat was frozen. 
To show more directly the effect of cold on the 
bacteria, putrefying fluids full of them were taken 
and exposed to minus one hundred and twenty 
degrees Fahrenheit for one hundred consecutive 
hours. The thawed fluid was examined with 
the microscope, and the organisms were found 
to be motionless. When examined again, how- 
ever, after standing in a higher temperature, the 
liquid was found swarming once more with 


bacteria in active movement, In order to assert 
that the bacteria had survived this low: tem- 
perature, it would have been necessary to have 
watched these motionless forms, to see if any 
regained animation, as the active forms seen later 
very probably were developed from spores. The 
above experiments show without doubt that no 
cold as yet attainable can destroy the vitality 
of at least the spores of bacteria. Since it had 
been proved that repeated boilings sterilised a 
fluid, it was thought that repeated freezings and 
thawings might kill off the different crops of 
spores as they were maturing. Dr M‘Kendrick 
tells us, however, that he was unable to sterilise 
a fluid in this way. 

Some very interesting facts are recorded in 
the above paper—for example, that beef frozen 
at the low temperatures mentioned, rings like 
porcelain under a hammer, and by violent blows 
can be broken in pieces, bone and flesh mingled, 
showing fractures like a crushed stone. A live 
frog is frozen solid in half an hour at minus 
twenty degrees Fahrenheit, and, strange to say, 
it can be recovered by slow thawing. But 
this must be very near the frog’s critical point, 
as those kept longer at this temperature did not 
recover. From this Dr M‘Kendrick reasons that 
it might be permissible to think of the bacteria 
as being frozen solid in the frozen beef with 
vital functions arrested, but ready to resume 
with suitable temperatures. 

The principal facts stated, then, bearing out 
that the tenacity of life of micro-organisms is 
extreme, are: that at least their spores can pre- 
serve their vitality from three hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit down to minus one hundred and 
twenty degrees Fahrenheit—a temperature far 
and away below anything experienced in arctic 
regions; that they can be dried up and laid 
aside for years, and yet ‘grow’ under suitable con- 
ditions. All of which teaches us how necessary 
it is to guard against making statements 
unsupported by experiments about these minute 
beings. 


THE FIGHT AT TRINKATAT. 
A STORY OF THE SUAKIM. 


THERE was great rejoicing among the officers and 
men of the gallant Essex and Wessex Regiment 
(late 150th), stationed at Kaliopur, on the first 
day of the year 1884, The regiment had that 
morning received its ‘home orders’ It had 
served in India for over twelve years, and every 
one was getting a little home-sick. In the Piela 
bungalow, where Captain and Mrs Brittomart 
lived, the news was especially welcome. Mrs 
Brittomart had not left India since she went out 
with her husband four years before. The climate 
was beginning to tell seriously on her health ; 
but she was a heroic little woman in her way, 
and always refused to come home without her 
husband. So the only change they ever had was 
when he could get away to the hills during his 
summer leave, for she never went without him. 
But now she had her reward. They were going 
home together. 

It was rather phenomenal in India to see a 
married couple continue to be so wrapped up in 
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each other as they were; and this circumstance 
formed a never-ending subject for ‘bat-chit’ in 
that magic ring that is so often formed in the 
cool of the evening on the lawn after tennis- 
parties, &c., before the final adieu is said—a time 
when the men discuss brandy pawnee and cigars, 
and the ladies dissect their absent friends. 

But although Mrs Brittomart was one of those 
who never tolerated a ‘bow-wow’—a species of 
animal well known in India—and never went to 
the hills as a ‘ grass-widow,’ still she always seemed 
to be very happy. Strange to say, too, she was 
very popular wherever she went. For society, as 
a rule, is not very tolerant of those who do not 
conform to its laws, both written and unwritten, 
and no one could doubt for a moment that it was 
Mrs Brittomart’s bounden duty to contribute her 
little quota to that list of generally meaningless 
scandals that form one of the chief charms of 
an Indian station. All pretty women did it. But 
then Mrs Brittomart gave capital dinners and 
charming tennis-parties. So society forgave her 
for being fond of her husband. : 

As the regiment was to leave Kaliopur in a 
week’s time, there was the usual bustle and con- 
fusion that generally ensue when a regiment is 
about to move. But at last everything settled 
itself in an orderly manner. The Essex and 
Wessex was inspected, and Pg Sorin by the 
general, the ‘route’ arrived, the last good-bye was 
said, and the train started with its happy load 
for Deolali, While they were at the latter 
station, strange rumours began to float about, 
about the Soudan—Osman Digna—Suakim, a 
place hitherto unheard of—an English expedi- 
tion. Then these rumours gradually took a 
more definite shape, and it was whispered that 
the gallant Essex and Wessex would probably 
take part in the expedition, instead of going 
home. 

‘Do you think it is true, Jack?’ asked Mrs 
Brittomart of her husband. 

‘What, my love?’ 

‘That we are going to Egypt?’ 

‘I have heard nothing positive yet; but if we 
do go, we will take no ¢mpedimenta with us, no 
wives and children.’ 

£O Jack, what is to become of me then ?’ 

‘Oh, the government will look after you, and 
give you a nice house to live in, and provide 

ou with every comfort until the war is over. 
hat is their way, you know, when they send 
men to fight their battles and get them out of 
a difficulty.’ 

‘Don’t be satirical, sir, but try and be serious 
for ten minutes if you can.’ 


At last the day of embarkation arrived; and 
when Mrs Brittomart found herself on board and 
snugly (7) settled down in her cabin—with four 
other ladies—she felt that they were at last 
safe, and that she was really returning to 
England, and that no one could separate her 
from Jack. An hour afterwards, the assistant 
adjutant-general came on board with a telegram 
in his hands, and asked for the captain. The 
news he brought with him soon spread like 
wildfire. The Alligator was to go direct to 
Trinkatat, and disembark the Essex and Wessex 
regiment there. The men were of course elated, 
and eager for a brush with the Arabs. Some 


of them had seen service before; others were 
anxious to try their mettle. 

‘They will not send the women and children 
on shore again; will they, Jack?’ asked Mrs 
Brittomart of her husband when she heard the 
news. 

‘No, my little woman: they have no time 
to do so. And then it would cost so much 
money to send you all home in a P. and O,, 
that the budget would never recover it. So 
you must come along with us.’ 

‘I am so glad.’ 

In due course the Alligator arrived at Trink- 
atat ; and a couple of days after that the 
Nerbudda, the sister ship, also arrived from 
Bombay with troops. They were all ordered to 
disembark on the 28th February. 

Mrs Brittomart bore up bravely as long as 
her husband was with her. ‘Good-bye, Jack !’ 
she whispered when he was ready to start. 

‘God bless you, my love !’ he said, as he clasped 
her in his arms. ‘Take care of the little one 
at home—if I do not come back.’ 

‘Think of him, Jack, to—to-morrow, and 
promise me to be careful.’ 

‘Yes ; but duty is duty, and’—— 

‘And I should not tempt you to shrink from 
it. You are right. Good-bye.’ 

One long kiss. Then his lips seemed to move 
as if with a silent prayer, and he left her. 

That day the troops only moved as far as 
Fort Baker, when they bivouacked for the night. 
Teb is about six miles from Trinkatat; and 
Mrs Brittomart was early on deck next morn- 
ing to see the square leave Fort Baker in the 
direction of the battlefield. The deck was soon 
crowded with the other ladies, and the soldiers’ 
wives and children, sobbing some of them with 
excitement, as they watched their husbands and 
fathers marching out to fight almost under their 
very eyes. Modern times can find no parallel 
for this scene. It was heartrending in the 
extreme. It is sad enough, indeed, to say good- 
bye, — farewell, to a near relative, know- 
ing that he is on his way to the war; but 
what a refinement of torture to see him actually 
engaged with the enemy, actually face to face 
with death! A woman’s heart sickens at the 
sight of the blood of a stranger, or even of a 
dumb animal. What, then, must her feelings 
be when it is the blood of those nearest 
and dearest to her that is being shed in her 
sight ! 

_ the moment that the Carysfort, which 
was lying next the troopers, began to open the 
battle with its big guns, the excitement grew 
intense. It was a weary, anxious day of watch- 
ing for those on board, who could distinctly 
hear the rattle of musketry and the report of 
the cannon and Gatling guns in the distance. 
Hearts beat faster, and eyes grew strained and 
dim from looking through telescopes and field- 

lasses that told too much, and yet not enough. 
Fhose on board felt such pangs as Tantalus 
must have endured while reaching after the 
grapes that he thirsted for, but was destined 
never to touch. Mrs Brittomart almost broke 
down under the trial. She often thought that 
she could distinguish her husband’s company in 
the confused mélée, but there was no certainty. 
Each shot she heard seemed to sound his death- 
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knell. Gradually the firing grew less ye 
and at last ceased altogether. The smoke cleared 
away, and hung in a black cloud overhead, 
making a fit pall for those who had been killed. 
The fight was over, the battle won. 

As the sun was setting, the captain of the 
Alligator, who had been on shore the whole day, 
came on board. ‘What news, captain ?’/—‘ For 
God’s sake, the news’—‘ My husband, is he safe ?’ 
were the cries that met him from the crowd of 
excited women as he put his foot on the deck. 

‘We have driven the Arabs back, he said, 
“but at the cost of four officers killed and nine- 
teen wounded, twenty-six men killed and a hun- 
dred and twenty-three wounded.’ 

‘Their names, captain—quick, their names !’ 

‘I can give no names, he said, and went 
quickly to his cabin. 

For some time after that his door was besieged 
by weeping women and children. But for all 
he had the same grim answer: ‘I can give no 
names.’ 

Half an hour afterwards, a noise was heard 
on deck that startled every one. The sailors 
were running about lugging heavy cables along, 
others ran up the rigging, others manned the 
capstan. The ship was about to leave Trinkatat. 

rs Brittomart, on seeing this, went to the 
captain. ‘Surely, captain, we are not leaving?’ 
she queried. 

‘Yes, Mrs Brittomart; we will be away in 
a few minutes.’ 

‘What! before we can hear any news about 
our husbands—whether they are dead or alive? 
No; I do not believe you could be so cruel. 
You will wait until to-morrow, won't you?’ urged 
she, unable to control her emotion. 

‘My dear Mrs Brittomart, indeed I feel very 
keenly for you,’ he answered, and a tear glistened 
in his eye; ‘but my orders are peremptory—I 
must leave at once.’ 

‘This is monstrous,’ she burst out incoherently. 
‘I have watched and waited patiently all day ; 
I have almost seen my husband fighting, and have 
not uttered a single cry. Perhaps he is now 
lying dead in the field, and they will bury him 
without my seeing his face again. And still you 
will not wait until I hear the truth /—Captain, 
you little know what the anguish of suspense 
is like. JI have felt it for the first time to- 


indeed, indeed, Mrs Brittomart, I sympathise 
deeply with you. I will do all I can to help 
you; but’—— 

‘Perhaps he is wounded, and is even now 
calling for me. O captain, have you no heart? 
We have not been parted for four years. You 
will not tear me away from him when, perhaps, 
he wants me most ?’ 

The captain remained silent. 

*Put me on shore, she continued wildly; ‘I 
insist on it. What power have you to keep me 
here? I care not what becomes of me, but I 
must find out.the truth, or I will go mad’ 

‘Mrs Brittomart, this interview is indeed very 

inful to me. Although I am very sorry that 
it is not in my power to’——- But overwrought 
by the excitement of the day, and the conscious- 
ness of how futile her piteous appeal was, Mrs 
Brittomart at this point ended the scene by 
fainting away. 


When she recovered, the monotonous grinding 
of the screw, as it worked its way through the 
water, was the first sound she heard, and it 
seemed at the same time to pierce a big hole in 
her heart ; for it told her that all chance of hear- 
ing any news was gone. 


The days that followed were very dreary and 
very miserable for every one on board. The same 
thought was uppermost in every one’s mind: 
‘When will we on any news?’ But at Suez no 
news, at Port Said no news, as they stayed hardly 
any time at either of these places, How the time 
passed with Mrs Brittomart she could never quite 
tell. It was a period of sickening suspense. For 
the first few days she was very ill; then she 
struggled up on deck with a book in her hand 
and tried to read ; but the same sentiment scemed 
to form itself on every page: ‘Four officers killed 
and nineteen wounded.’ That sentence haunted 
her day and night. Was Jack included in those 
ill-fated numbers? Who could tell! 

It was not until the ship touched at Plymouth, 
on its way to Portsmouth, that the news was 
brought off to the anxious, careworn women on 
board. And who heard that wailing cry of the 
weeping women and children, as they wrung their 
hands in their grief? It is a sound not easily to 
be forgotten. The British public? O no. They 
had shed all their tears of sympathy a few hours 
after the battle, when every detail of it was then 
known to them. It was ancient history now. 
General Gordon was the history of the moment. 
All their attention was concentrated on him. 
And what news about Captain Brittomart? He 
had been severely wounded in his arm, and it 
had to be amputated, and, worse still, the doctor 
feared blood-poisoning would set in. 

Poor Mrs Brittomart! It was well that her old 
father had come down to meet her and broke the 
news to her. 

She never saw Jack again. He found a soldier’s 
grave not far from the scene of battle. His com- 
rades reverently marked the spot with a few 
stones gathered near by. 

sad and careworn woman is even now to be 
seen not far from the village in which she lived 
when a girl, wandering sometimes in summer- 
time through the fields with a boy by her side— 
now her only pride, she says. When the stranger 
asks her name, there are few who cannot tell it 
him, as well as the sad story of how she saw her 
husband fighting for the honour of England, and 
then had to leave the spot, knowing not whether 
he was dead or alive, and how she never saw him 
again, 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL, 


A vEacHER’s troubles are legion. Without a 
certain average attendance, his scholars are ineli- 
gible for the government grant. Unless, accord- 
ing to age, they are able to pass the various 
standards, and have presented themselves the 
necessary number of times, he would rather be 
without them. When the inspector comes round, 
his skin or parchment will suffer for their short- 
comings. This is an article to which he attaches 
the greatest importance, because his future de- 
pends upon its condition, It may be called his 
professional character, From year to year, the 
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result of each examination is marked thereon, 
and black marks count against his future pros- 
pects. In the nature of things, he must suffer 
for born dunces. They are inevitable; and 
therefore, like bad weather or other disagree- 
able contingencies, they must be tolerated. But 
the thoughtlessness of parents who keep their 
children from school with little or no reason 
is a different matter. When the teacher is paid 
out of the grant, they rob him of money as well 
as reputation. It is, of course, to his interest 
to keep a watchful eye on those defaulters. As 
a rule, they are too many for him. They excuse 
themselves in the most extraordinary epistles 
sometimes, of which the following is a specimen : 
‘Please, excuse May. She caught a cold through 
getting her feet wet, and I must get her another 

ir before she can come to school,’ When Jessie 

lack returned after a long absence, she also bore 
a note from her mother. This lady, according 
to her own statement, had been laid up with 
‘information in the back,’ which necessitated the 
girl’s presence at home. When, on reading the 
letter, the teacher, with the best intention, no 
doubt, hoped Bessie would take the same disease 
in her head, he did not consider the consequences, 
Next day, Bessie rose before the whole school, 
and, on her mother’s authority, informed him 
of that lady’s opinion of him, which was far 
from flattering. As he had little to say in self- 
defence, or at least failed to clear himself of the 
charge, the other children went home with the 
idea that he must be a very malevolent person 
indeed, 

The wonderful diseases which afflict school 
children often take the teacher down, as in the 
following instance. Maggie Keen stayed away 
frequently with neuralgia. On her appearance, 
after a few days’ absence, the teacher greeted her 
with : ‘What, Maggie !—neuralgia again?’ ‘No, 
sir,” she replied, rather indignantly; ‘it was not 
new-ralger, but the old ralger, that never went 
away 

In a certain town, rumours went abroad that 
an epidemic had broken out there. Lizzie 
White lived in the street where it was said to 
have appeared, Lizzie was away for a week, 
but one morning she entered the school with her 
eyes swollen. When the teacher went to ascer- 
tain the cause of her trouble, she began crying, 
and said: ‘We have got something in our house, 
sir’—‘Indeed!’ said the teacher, drawing back 
to avoid infection, ‘Are any of you laid up 
with it?? ‘Yes, sir, my mother.—‘Sorry to 
hear that. You must get home at once.’ Lizzie 


was on the point of obeying, when the teacher. 


asked: ‘Has the doctor been?’ ‘£ Yes, sir.’—‘ And 
did he say what it was?’ ‘Oh, it’s a boy!’ 

It turned out that Lizzie had got a week’s holi- 
day in honour of the baby, and her whole trouble 
was having to come and leave it at the end of 
that time. 

The ae son who ‘excused himself, 
with a bold face, because he had been watching 
game, nearly escaped undetected. At certain 
seasons, the game molested farmers, and he was 
employed, along with his father, in protecting 


crops. Considering the time of year, the teacher | 
was at a loss to understand what crop required | 


of that’ The emphasis on ‘that’ aroused sus- 
picion. ‘What game?’ he asked. Angus looked 
crestfallen and confounded in a moment. ‘ What 
game, sir?’ Somebody whispered: ‘Marbles ;’ 
and Angus was obliged to admit the impeach- 
ment, 

A boy whose parents had just come to live 
in the neighbourhood, arriving late one morning, 
was called up to give an account of himself 
‘Where have you been until this time?’ said 
the teacher severely. ‘Please, sir, I had to call 
at my uncle’s.’—‘ What, you young rascal! You 
can have no uncle in this town,’ said the teacher, 
with still greater severity. ‘I have caught you 
in the lie, and I will thrash you to within an 
inch of your life” ‘Please, sir, it’s not the uncle 
you mean,’ replied the boy, wiping his eyes ; ‘it’s 
the uncle I have in every town !’ 

Need it be said he meant the pawnbroker ? 

Want of clothes is one of the most common 
excuses that parents give for keeping their 
children from school. A schoolmaster in a 
rural district received the following : ‘You must 
excuse Nellie, for it’s not her fault—it’s the 
calf’s, Her only dress was out drying, and the 
calf ate it. But I will get a new one out of the 
calf for it. 
we Carter has promised to buy 

im. 

The step-mother who sent her husband’s chil- 
dren to school almost naked, and when remon- 
strated with, said she ‘didn’t see no good in 
eddication, what did nought for people’s out- 
sides,’ belonged to a class that harass the teacher 
more than any other. To them, inward benefits 
and possibilities go for nothing. <A child attends 
school day after day, yet what is there to show? 
It is a sheer waste of time, they will inform the 
teacher. They regard him with contempt, and 
the School Board officer with detestation. The 
whole system is a fraud, to their minds, with 
no ultimate object beyond the annoyance of 
poor people. The dihiow themselves imbibe 
these views. When a matchboy was asked how 
he accounted for his absence, he replied, proudly : 
‘Business; and there is no fooling there!’ He 
evidently participated in what is a too common 
idea—that anything would be more manly than 
attending school. 


HOW A TURKISH BATH SHOULD BE 
TAKEN, 

Tue conditions under which it is safe, and the 
conditions under which it is unsafe, to indulge 
in a Turkish bath represent a subject of import- 
ance to a large section of the community; and 
it is one upon which authoritative opinion has 
recently been expressed. The painful case of a 
entleman who lately died in a London Turkish 

th after a two hours’ sleep in a room heated 
to one hundred and twenty degrees Fahrenheit, 
has drawn the attention of the medical > pers 
to the subject. In general terms, the British 
Medical Journal insists upon the importance of 
suitable precautions being observed by those who 
frequent Turkish baths ; while a more explicit 
utterance upon the subject has appeared in the 
Lancet. This journal assures us that, except 


the services of Angus, ‘Are you sure you have| for a person Just saved from drowning, or 
been watching game?’ he said, ‘Quite sure|one who has been carousing, it is not unsafe, 
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but, on the contrary, refreshing and restorative, 
to take a short sleep in a Turkish bath. ‘The 
mistake often made by frequenters of Turkish 
baths, says the Lancet, ‘is to stop too long in 
the hot room.’ We are further told that it is 
neither necessary nor safe to raise the tempera- 
ture of any room above one hundred and forty 
degrees Fahrenheit, and that no bather should 
remain more than a very few minutes in a room 
heated above one hundred and twenty degrees. 

Then a series of rules is laid down that will 
be found ‘safe and sufficient for the guidance 
of those who use the Turkish bath for restora- 
tive purposes.’ (1) The bather should first go 
toa room with a temperature little above blood- 
heat (or, say, not much over one hundred to one 
hundred and ten degrees), and remain there until 
the surface of the body is moist and reddened. 
(2) If the skin does not in ten minutes become 
warm and begin to grow red and moist, the 
bather should ask that a shampooer affuse the 
surface with warm water and rub it briskly and 
lightly with a soft towel; afterwards returning 
to the one-hundred-degrees room and waiting 
until perspiration be established. (3) When per- 
spiration has fairly commenced and the surface 
is moist from head to foot, the bather should 
have a little cold water thrown upon the feet 
and legs, and afterwards go into a room of some- 
what higher temperature. (4) There he should 
lie or sit down, and if not disagreeable to do so, 
keep his eyes closed as much as possible. (5) He 
should not remain in any of the hot rooms longer 
than half an hour, and not so long if the venti- 
lation be imperfect or the air impure. (6) He 
should ask the shampooer to ‘finish’ with an 
affusion of slightly cold water, and he should 
not take the plunge bath or receive the douche ; 
—a direction important to those uncertain of 
their organic state, or having weak hearts or ex- 
hausted nervous systems, (7) The bather should 
drink nothing but iced water, potass or soda 
water, or lemonade, while in the bath. In the 
cooling-room, he should take a small cup of 
coffee or tea, and should lie or sit down, wrapped 
in towels, until the perspiration has subsided ; 
though he should not remain so long as to 
become cold. He should afterwards dry the 
skin briskly with a rough towel, and dress quickly. 
(8) A short walk is desirable after the bath, and 
subsequently, a light meal, with pleasant con- 
versation and cheerful surroundings; but the 
exercise taken, whether physical or mental, for 
some hours after the bath should be very mode- 
rate, and worrying work of all kinds must be 
avoided. 

cg says the Lancet, these rules must be 
modified in special instances, they will be found 
to apply to the multitude of persons by whom the 
Turkish bath is used as a measure of relief and 
restoration because of mental or physical weariness. 


FOLDING-BARRELS, 


The introduction of a barrel constructed to fold 
up when empty, and be stowed away into a ve 
small space, deserves some passing notice. Visi- 
tors to the Channel Islands cannot have failed to 
remark the enormous quantities of market-garden 
produce, potatoes, vegetables, grapes, tomatoes, &c. 
exported both from Guernsey and Jersey to 


supply the early metropolitan market; and it 
is with a view to facilitate this transportation 
that an enterprising firm—Messrs Griffin & Co., 
The Pier, Jersey—have designed what is known 
as the Stave Sheet Crate Barrel. In construc- 
tion, the new barrel is extremely simple. Lay 
a venetian blind on the floor, allowing about 
half an inch between each shutter as it lies 
flat; place three iron hoops across the shutters, 
securing them together; place the blind on its 
edge, roll it around, fit a head and bottom to the 
cylinder thus formed ; and the reader will form 
a very good idea of the invention under con- 
sideration. The new packing-case being a true 
cylinder, occupies less room for a given capacity 
than the ordinary bulge-cask, whilst the advan- 
tageous manner of its transport when empty needs 
no comment. 

It is stated that the new barrels when full 
occupy less room than the ordinary bulge-casks 
—of equal capacity—by no less than three hun- 
dred cubic feet in one hundred barrels—a fact 
that cannot fail to commend itself to merchants 
and shippers alike. 

The lees are made both as crate and close 
casks; the excellent ventilation afforded by the 
former adduces a strong argument in favour of its 
adaptation, as all conversant with the require- 
ments of market-garden produce are aware. In 
price, the new barrel compares favourably with 
that already in the market, the patentees stating 
that they can deliver at rates lower than those at 
present ruling for the casks they seek to super- 
sede. The strength and size are of course deter- 
mined in view of the special class of produce for 
which the barrels are required. 

The folding packing-case undoubtedly supplies 
a want; and from the rapid manner in which it 
has pushed its way in the Channel Islands, there 
can be but little doubt that a successful future 
awaits it in districts supplying distant markets in 
a like manner with similar produce. 


THE PICK OF THE WHELPS: 
A PICTURE AND AN ALLEGORY. 


A RED-ROOFED barn, with open door ; 
Gold, strawy litter on the floor ; 

A wire-haired terrier lying by ; 

Six short-tailed puppies romping nigh ; 
The farmer’s son, just turned sixteen ; 
A keeper, in brown velveteen ; 

A rough-shod ploughboy standing near 
In quilted smock, a knowing leer 
O’er-spreading all his rosy face. 
Accessories about the place : 

Fowls, bags of grain, the keeper's dog, 
A gorse-hook, chips and chopping-log— 
All these, and what your taste doth more 
Desire, are there in seemly store. 

But to complete the simple scene 

The central figure must, I ween, 

Be pictured now—a little maid, 

With sad, wet eyes, who seems afraid 
To lose but one of all her pets— 

The child of tears and vain regrets ! 
Aubert Franots Cross. 
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